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The interested reader sometimes wishes General Foster had told more 
of his instructions or of negotiations which have never been published. 
For instance, one might wish to know more of the details of the negotia- 
tions after the inauguration of Hayes when prominent public men of the 
United States conceived the idea of a war with Mexico with the ultimate 
object of annexation of Mexican territory, and when the garrulous Sefior 
Vallejo of California and his visionary son-in-law, General JohnG. Frisbie 
bearing unofficial letters from Secretary Evarts went to Mexico with a 
plan to induce Diaz, by threatened hostilitites, to agree informally to a 
cession of the northern states of Mexico as a preliminary to contemplated 
official negotiations. 

Mr. Foster's eminent success in diplomacy was evidently the result of 
strict and conscientious devotion to duty, and close and undivided atten- 
tion to the public business in hand to the exclusion of all other interests. 
He always relinquished professional engagements when appointed to 
public service. He advocates adequate training for diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. He favors permanent houses, but not large salaries. 
Believing that a diplomatic officer more than any other should be a 
non-partisan representative, he considers that the most serious mistake 
of his diplomatic career was his temporary absence from his post in 
1876 to assist in the electoral contest at home. 

James Morton Callahan 



Le droit international americain. Son fondement, sa nature, 
d' apres I'histoire diplomatique des Mats du nouveau monde et leur 
vie politique et economique. Par Alexandre Alvarez. (Paris 
A. Pedone. 1910. Pp. 392). 

Much of the material in this book has already appeared in English 
under the title, American Problems in International Law (New York: 
Baker, Voorhis and Co., 1909.) In the second part of the volume is 
reprinted a monograph on nationality which first appeared in 1907. The 
author, who is counselor to the foreign office of Cnile, presents in the 
first part of bis work a study of the diplomatic history of Latin- America; 
he divides this subject into three periods, and discusses the influence 
of Europe and the United States upon the Latin-American states and 
the relations of these states among themselves. He displays a keen and 
critical judgment of political forces in his analysis of the early policy 
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of federation, and in his discussion of the influences which tended to coun- 
teract the movement toward the federation of the South- American states. 
The various congresses in which Latin-American states have taken part 
are carefully treated, particularly the Pan-American congresses of 1889, 
1901 and 1906. The author finds in these congresses an evidence of 
the awakening of an "American consciousness" — a feeling of the neces- 
sity for a uniform solution of the many problems of special interest to 
Latin- America; these problems and their solution constitute what the 
author terms the American contributions to international law; and it 
is with reference to them that he uses the term "American international 
law." In the second part of his work Sefior Alvarez analyzes the fre- 
quent conflicts on questions of nationality, which have been occasioned 
by the fact that the American states adopt the principle of "jus soli" 
and the European governments that of "jus sanguinis." The author's 
attitude is impartial, which is rare among writers on Latin-American 
international relations. His material is well organized,, and the work 
constitutes a contribution to the diplomatic history of the Spanish- 
American states. 

E. M. BORCHARDT. 



L'Evolution de V Arbitrage International. Par Thomas Willing 
Balch. (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 1909. Pp. 122.) 

This is a reprint, handsome as to paper and typography, of an essay 
which appeared in the Revue de Doit International et de Legislation Com- 
pared during the year 1908. It is hardly a history of the idea of inter- 
national arbitration, but rather a sketch of certain phases of the idea's 
application in practice. Two points the writer seeks to emphasize: 
first, that Emeric Cruc6, in his Nouveau Cynee (1623), first proposed an 
international court for the settlement of international disputes, and, 
second, that the suggestion of an international arbitration of the Ala- 
bama and allied claims was first made by Mr. Thomas Balch in 1864. 
Interesting as the writer shows Cruce's plan to have been, little evidence 
is produced to prove the influence of that little known work. As to the 
service of Mr. Balch in 1864 the author occupies in the circumstances 
a pardonable position. That it is entitled to some recognition no one 
who reads this essay will question. Most of the book is devoted to a 
survey, necessarily rapid, of the principal arbitrations to which the 
United States has been a party : under the Jay treaty, Geneva, the fur seal, 



